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‘Owl's Head and Skinner Cove. Lake Men phramagog”’ 1859 (Hon. Vincent Massey. Toronté 





Ste. Ann Falls’ —circa 1862 (W. P. Hickey, Esq., Montrea 














Krieghoff Discovers Canada 


By Marius BarBEAu 


ORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF had 
seen much of the world when he 
arrived at Longueuil, on the 

south shore of the Saint Lawrence. He 
was then on the threshold of his careet 
creative artist. The country of his 


a8 a 


adoption soon would find in him a 
skilful and inspired interpreter of its 
people, the moods of its contrasting 


seasons, 


and its grand panoramas. 


Not quite thirty years old, he had 
served as an artificer a military 
mechanic in the American expedi- 


tionary forces in Florida during the sup- 
pression of the Sem- 


inole Rebellion: 
and, after three 
vears, In 1840, had 


while in 
Vermont. Resum- 
ing his earlier 
nomadic life, he had 
joined his brother 
Ernest, a deserter 
like himself, and 
with him had 
sought to gain a 
foothold some- 
where. The Krieg- 
hoff brothers must 
have inherited their 


deserted 


nomadic habits 
from their father, 
a German crafts- 
man, who _ had 


married and resided 
at Amsterdam, 
Holland, and then 
moved back to 
Germany. No 

had Cor- 
finished his 
Rotter- 


sooner 
nelius 
studies at 
dam than he had 
set out to earn 
his way through 
Europe as an itin- 


erant musician 
and craftsman. One 
. er 
day, four’ years 1 phet bh 
. . . = . notographn of 
late I in Sse ? he taken al Oue he: 


had landed at New 





( ‘orne liu .) 


York and, with hardly any money in his 
pocket, and his mandolin under his 
arm, he had undertaken to discover the 
New World. This he was to accomplish 
in his lifetime. Posterity is now becoming 
aware of its debt to him, a belated debt 
that repaid only in fame and 
gratitude. 

What brought Krieghoff to Longueuil 
is easy to conjecture. After landing at 
New York, years before, he had met 
Louise Gautier, a French-Canadian girl, 
and had fallen in love with her. And 
here we find him, a deserter, foot-loose 
beyond the Amer- 
ican border, in the 
very village of her 
family, the Gautiers 
dit Saint-Germain, 


can be 


whose head was 
nicknamed ‘Vieux 
Lapocane’ Old 


Smoke ?). 
‘Cherchez la fem- 
me,’ as in_ the 
French proverb, 
and you find young 
Cornelius,the rover, 
quite hard up, but 
very happy in the 
family of his sweet- 


heart. Give him 
a chanee and he 
will trv his luck, 


in this old-fashioned 
Laurentian village, 


where money 1s 
scaree, but food 
and drink are 
plenty. His hosts, 


always jovial, took 
an interest in him. 
He would sing the 
German classic 
songs to them and 
the lively American 
songs which he had 
learnt among the 
negroes” of the 
southern swamps. 
He was brimful of 
about the 


Krieghoff, 
about 1859 


tales 


10] 
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1850 In the I 


Rebellion, which he would tell in French, 
attractive 


with an accent the more 
because it was foreign. 
Monsieur Cornelius was a charmer, 


very winning, quite worldly —there was 
something of the Mephisto in him 
Shy and observant, he would find his 
own stride in the intimacy of the home, 
where he made friends. His bohemian ways 
appealed to the happy-go-lucky villagers, 
who were always fond of ‘un_ petit 
coup’ and a bit of fun in the margin of 
the Commandments. They took him 
to their hearts and he began to repay 
them in his own way. He would portray 
their features and their activities upon 
canvas. 

So successful was Krieghoff in making 
his hosts overlook his failings that they 
were unusually tolerant towards him. 
They did not mind the rumour that he 
was not legally married to Louise. 
In 1840 or 1841 she had presented him 
with a little daughter, Emily, of whom 
he was very fond. 


Lure 


“Mont 


? 


ntians, near Lake St. Charles (W. S Sons 
Despite this blemish the vicar of 
the parish, l’'abbé Chiniquy, made friends 
with him. Henry Jackson, general 


freight agent of the Canada Atlantic at 
Longueuil, joined the group. These 
three chums must have threshed out 
many thorny problems in their long 
winter evenings. The priest, fiery and 
eloquent, tried to convert Jackson to 
his faith, and he was annoyed when 
Krieghoff poked fun at his eloquence. 
The trio eventually made their mark in 
the annals of early Canada. Jackson 
pioneer among our early 
railway builders; Chiniquy broke away 
from the church and founded a new 
sect; and Krieghoff, while exploring the 
byways of his new country, immortalized 
it in paint. Jackson bought some of his 
pictures, among them the ‘Ice Bridge 
at Longueuil’. He was one of the 
painter's first patrons. 

Even curé Brassard must have been 
intrigued. Krieghoff used him as model 
for the parish priest in his early picture 


became a 
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“Indians at a Portage” 


‘Breaking the Lent.’ 
the curé entering the home of a parish- 
loner, who is eating a with his 
guests, and breaking the fast. Indignant, 
the curé fumes at the sinners, his fist 
upon his hip and his hat tilted backwards, 
while the host cringes under the castiga- 
tion. ‘‘Let the storm pass,” he 
to say. ‘‘When it’s all over, we'll go 
on with the feast!” But the handsome 
young woman at the table, perhaps 
Louise Gautier herself, takes the punish- 
ment lightly. If anyone is to blame 
it is the man next to her, and she turns 
a sharp look upon him, the villain. 
Krieghoff found his stride with the 
‘Iee Bridge’ and ‘The Lent’, though 
they are in his early manner. He loved 
the winter scenes; they were so typical 
of the Saint Lawrence; they reminded 
him of the ice skaters in Holland, 


This picture shows 


roast 


seems 


lugnnawaga 
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his native country, as painted by 
Peter Brueghel, Jan Steen, and other 
early Dutch masters. He chuckled over 
the self-indulgence of the habitants. 
Like all the northerners, they were born 
of pagan ancestors and were quick to 
relapse into the realism of their race, 
and their pastors knew how to forgive. 
L’abbé Brassard himself may have been 
partial to the artist. For he took a 
trip across the Atlantic in 1855, after 
the Krieghoffs had sailed for Europe. 
Presumably informed of each other’s 
movements, they must have met some- 
where beyond the Atlantic and tossed 
off a glass of Burgundy together, or a 
tumbler of Rhine wine. 

Longueuil was near the heart of 
commercial Canada. Only a few miles 
away on the opposite shore 
Montreal. the capital of the fur trade 


stood 
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“Winter Scene, St. Lawrence” 1861 (Robert W. Reford, Esq., Montreal) 





“Ice bridge at Longueuil’’—circa 1848. This picture was purchased by Henry Jackson from the artist, 


in the early fifties of the last century. The family in the ‘berline’ presumably is that Gautier dit Saint- 

Germain, le ‘Vieux Lapocane’. Louise Gautier, the artist's wife and Emily, her little daughter stt 
behind him. 

( Nattonal Gallery of Canada, Ottawa). 
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Back from Market 1855. Quebec is seen in the distance. (Mrs. F. A. Lockhart, Montreal) 





“Royal Mail crossing the ice” (Mrs. A. D. MacTier, Montreal 
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Ferre ol, Ste. Anne's River, helou Ouebec a 


the rich man’s do 
muttering the wor 
‘Pour l’amour de Dieu! 
and when not well : 
ceived, shouting ‘Va 

diable!’ 


These ¥ little pieture 
had enough truth and 
humour in them ti 


loosen the purse strings 
of those who could afford 


to buy. Kneouraged 
Krieghoff extended his 
search for types and 
subjects. The India: 


reserve of Caughnawaga 
was not very far away 
on the same shore. H: 
went there repeatedly 
in the winter, to sketel 
hunters pulling at th 
toboggan, or tracking 
the deer; squaws going 
to the Montreal market 
with baskets or embroid- 
ered lro- 
quois families on th 
trail or camping at the 
edge of the river; and 
daring river men run- 
ning the Lachine rapids 
in their light birch-bark 


moccasins; 


1860 (Photo- 


g reproduced by permission of the Watson Art Galleries, Montreal eanoes From the 
French-Canadian types 
on this continent. The spirit of the he passed ontothe Indians, the first oecu- 


times was aroused by new enterprises. 
Krieghoff happened on the scenes at 


the right moment. 

Two new steamers, the ‘Iron Duke’ 
and ‘Prince Albert’, plied across the 
river. A system of horse-boats linked 
Longueuil with Hochelaga the ‘Lon- 
gueuil’ and the ‘David Ames’. The 
Compagnie de Longueuil built a huge 


wharf out into the river for navigation. 
Things were astir. Professionals and 
workers arrived from all directions and 
money began to pour in. Here was 
Krieghoff’s opportunity. 

He painted interiors, little Dutch-like 
scenes, depicting with humour the folk 
around him: card players, one of them 
cheating at the game; Scottish officers 
flirting with the young wives of their 
hosts and caught in the deed; peddlars, 
topers, voyageurs, and gossips reading 
La Minerve; and a beggar knocking at 


pants of the woodlands. He had already 
made drawings of the Seminoles in 
Florida, during their Rebellion. 

Those were the early days of railway 
construction. The first Canadian Rail- 
way, called La Compagnie de Chemin 
de fer du Sud-Est, operated hetween 
Longueuil and the Richelieu river, close 
to the American border. The ‘Montréal 
et Champlain” had its terminus at 
Laprairie, the next village on the south 
shore. And the “Saint-Laurent et 
Atlantique,” from 1847 to 1849, extended 
its line as far as Saint-Hyacinthe. The 
Governor, Lord Elgin, aware of the 
importance of quick transportation, came 
to Longueuil for the inauguration of 
this important railway. Two or three 
years earlier he had become acquainted 
with Krieghoff and patronized the 
printing of four of his pictures by the 
firm of Borum of Munich, in Germany. 
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(hese coloured _ litho- 
graphs, particularly the 
ne called ‘La Place 
1’Armes’, are well-known. 

The young painter, 
srowing more confident, 
began to use larger can- 
He painted 
French-Canadians in 
their ‘berlines’, as he 
saw them starting over 
the ice for the Montreal 


Vases. 


market in the morning, 
ind then returning at 


sunset with toys for the 
children, faney goods for 


the women, and a pot- 
bellied demi-john for 
themselves. The land- 


scapes In those pictures 


remain pale and anae- 


mic, but the figures in 
the foreground are in 
the high-light Drawn 


most carefully, even to 
the pattern of the home- 
spuns, the “habitants’ 
stand motionless or sit 
in buffalo robes, chatting 
OI smoking a clay pipe, 
while the 
the dog teases the horse, 
and Monsieur Krieghoff 


horse rests, 


toils with a fine paint The Jealous Husband” 
brush. These pictures 

were so fresh and appeal- 

ing that they soon found their way 


out of his studio into the hands of the 


builders of the Victoria Bridge, then 
under construction. One of the two 
chief engineers, Alexander Mackenzie 


Ross, is supposed to have bought no 
less than forty or fifty Krieghoff pictures. 
The artist felt that the tide had turned. 
He extended his exploration for new 
themes farther afield; indeed as far as 
Chambly and Three Rivers. He went 
out to hunt in the Laurentians with the 
Indians and Mr. Ogilvy, a Montreal 
merchant, who, until his death a few 
years ago, remembered the artist quite 
well. 


Krieghoff made a mistake the day 
he moved from Longueuil across the 
river to Pied-du-Courant, in lower 
Montreal. The Montreal fur-traders 


were not really interested in his work; 
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Toront ») 


ca 1847 (Mrs. Thomas G. Abbott 


they would ask him to 
paint portraits of their fine steeds and 
tandems, on the ice rink in front of the 
town. But their attention was cecupied 
with imports from abroad. At that time 
they were thinking of a direct steamship 
service between London and Montreal. 
which resulted in the establishment of 
the Allan Line, and they were organizing 
the Grand Trunk which, after the erec- 
tion of the Victoria Bridge, absorbed the 
earlier railways of Longueuil and 
Laprairie. 

In the busy metropolis Krieghoff 
found himself stranded and destitute. 
He moved from Pied-du-Courant to the 
neighbourhood of Beaver Hall in 1850, 
perhaps in the hope of improving his 


occasionally 


lot, but found it harder than ever to 
earn his living. He had to work for 
a sign painter, and this left him no 
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“The Ice Cone at the Falls of Montmorency, near Quebec’’— 1853 (Lithogra 
after C. Krieghoff, lent by Walter Millen, Esq., Ottawa. Photograph by 


4 


hy W Simpson 


if Toront 





“The Chaudiére’’, Ottawa—1858. (National Gallery of Canada, presented by Miss Edith Wilson, 
| er 


awa). 














ee Shooting the Rapids, 
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ter the Ball, chez Jolifou"—1856 (Ward C. Pith 





Wontmorency 1859. This picture was in the original collection of llexander 


chief engineer of the Victoria Bridge (A. P. R Kerr, Esq., Ulverton, Oue 
‘ 
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inspiration for creative art. As far as 


we know none of his pictures are dated 


1851 or 1852. and only a very few bear 
the dates of the two previous vears. 
Yet his earlier period at Longueuil 


had been fairly productive 

It was high time, in 1853, that John 
Budden should arrive from old Quebee 
and offer a word of advice: 

“Those Montreal merchants care only 


for their business, not for art, which 
makes it hard for an artist. But our 
Quebec society is refined and really 


interested. 

“The old ship builders and traders 
are still there, busy selling lumber to 
the Old Country. But wait until you 
meet their sons, James and Chris and 
John good fellows and sportsmen. 
They are as fond of the woods as of the 
gay life in town 

“Do not forget that Quebec is the 
headquarters of the Governor of Lower 
Canada. Besides, the British officers 
are stationed at the Citadel. Sons of 
good families, with private means, gay 


1853 (Mrs 
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Esmond Peck Vontre 


dogs from first to last, the \ have much 


leisure time on their hands, and roam 
about the country.” 
Krieghoff knew from that moment 


that no place in the world appealed to 
him more than Quebec. In this he was 
not mistaken, nor did he ever find cause 
to change his mind. For those were 
the good old days when Quebec still 
was at its colourful best and the very 
heart of French Canada. 

Budden gave Krieghoff a royal wel- 
come, for he was a man after his own 
heart. He introduced him to his friends, 
who quickly took to the artist. To- 
gether they went to the Falls, where 
they saw Lord Monck, with the vice- 
regal party, and many others who had 
come down to enjoy the winter sports. 
The scene was worthy of a painter’s 
brush; indeed Krieghoff lost no time in 
transferring it to his first Quebec 
canvases. 

The new friends then proceeded to 
Lorette, where Indians of the same race 


as at Caughnawaga lived on the hill- 











KRIEGHOFF 


surroundings even more 

With their Huron 
out on snowshoes to 
Saint-Charles. Sudden, like Krieghoff, 
was a keen sportsman, a crack shot and 
a good hunter, and able to pick up a 


amid 
picturesque. 
they went 


side, 
guides 


Lake 


trail anywhere in the forest. The 
Laurentians stood there at their very 
door, full of game and teeming with 
fish. Mysterious and majestic, they 
were a direct challenge to the Indians 


and their friends the sportsmen. 
Krieghoff, being an amateur nat- 
uralist, collected plants and insects for 


European institutions. He associated 


with James Gibb, the son of a wealthy 
financier and ship-builder, whose hob- 
bies were similar. Accompanied by 
John Budden they went out into the 
mountains, camping at Laval, Lake 
Beauport and Lake Larron. Gibb and 


Budden hunted with the Indians,while 
Krieghoff carried his portfolio under his 
arm and made quick sketches. From 
these he would paint his pictures. At 
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camped at the edge of a 
standing in dug-out canoes, 
fished for torch-light. Many 

Krieghoff’s best pictures, indeed, are 
inspiring records of wild life and hunting 
scenes in the early spring, when the 
sun casts purple shadows on the snow, 
or in the autumn when the maple leaves 
turn to a glorious Laurentian red. 

A taste for entertainment and luxury 
forced the artist to be industrious. He 
had to work a great deal to keep the 


night they 
lake, and, 


salmon by 


wolf from the door, as is quite obvious 
from the number of pictures he has 
left. So far, I have catalogued about 


four hundred; many are yet to be 
found; still others were destroyed. His 
een ag bought his best pictures at the 
asel; he had painted them under their 
oa eves and kept them in his studio 
until he was satisfied. They were so 
genuine, so true to life, so full local 
colour. 
Among his 
counted the 


Krieghoff 
officers of the 


best customers, 
British 
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Citadel. He painted Laurentian land- 
scapes for them, which they took back 
home as souvenirs of the good times 
they had had among the Indians and 
those quaint people the  French- 
Canadians. Or again, he tempted them 
with winter scenesin which the snow was 
piled high on the roofs, and ‘habitants’ 
in blue or red tuques raced their swift 
little horses on the ice in front of high 
cliffs. Those who had preferred autumn 
scenes found it hard to convince their 
friends at home that the glorious red 
of the maple leaves was true to life. 
The vivid colouring of those pictures 
seemed as exaggerated as the anecdotes 
brought back from the wilds of New 
France. 

The Quebec period of Krieghoff, from 
1853 to 1867, is by far his best and most 
prolific. His work, until 1863, shows 
a steady progress. Born a nomad and 
explorer he was bound to seek far fields 
and new adventures in the unknown. 
After he found his inspiration at Mont- 
morency and Lorette, he explored other 
rivers and water-falls around Quebec. 
He painted his ‘Ste. Ann Falls’ and 
‘Sault-a-la-Puce’ (Jumping Flea), on the 
Beaupré Coast, and the ‘Canoemen at 
a Portage’, which was to become one 
of his favourite subjects in later years. 
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After a trip to Europe, in 1854-5, | 
entered the most fruitful vears of h 
life. Quebec inspired him; its peop 
were greatly interested in his activiti 
and called forth all that was 
him. In 1856 he painted the ‘Earl 
Settlers’, ‘Indians Camping’, a ‘Sleig! 
Race’, and two of his outstanding 
tableaux—‘Chez Jolifou’ and ‘Playtiny 
at the Village School (Lorette)’, both 
of which are now in Mr. Pitfield’s 
collection. 

The following vear he kept onelaborat- 
ing some of the same themes, and 
introduced his night scenes with moon- 


best i! 


light. Indians and hunters sit around 
campfires, telling tales or  spearing 
salmon under the light of blazing 
torches. He went to the Etchemin 


River in 1858, and painted the railway 
bridge over the falls, also the ‘Chaudiére 
Falls’, in the same vicinity. Then he 
ascended the Saint Lawrence and its 
tributary to Ottawa where he painted 
‘The Chaudiére’, and later, ‘Shooting the 
rapids, Thousand Islands’. 

Several of his finest landscapes bear 
the date of the following year—1859, 
when he reached the height of his 
powers. In these landscapes, high winds 


sweep down upon the forest and across 
brewing. 


the lake. A storm its The 


ol 





‘Playtime, village school’’—at Lorette, 


circa 1856. 


(Ward C. Pitfield, Esq., Montreal) 
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ivermen hasten on their way down the 
invon, and haul their canoe up on the 
hore, heading for shelter. A splendid 
ense of movement and rhythm has 
seized the artist. Thunder and lightning 
ash the air, and a spark of genius 
illuminates his vision. How beautiful 
ire those awe-inspiring woodlands! ‘The 
Owl's Head’ raises its proud summit 
two thousand feet above Lake Mem- 
phramagog, grey clouds are gathering 
ind the waves below dance wildly. 
In this splendid picture we find that 
Kreighoff is the precursor of our modern 
Canadian school landscape. ‘The 
Owl's Head’ is very close in spirit to 
Jackson's ‘Night, Pine Island’, Tom 
Thomson’s ‘West Wind’, Lismer’s ‘Sep- 
tember Gale’, and Varley’s ‘Georgian 
Bay’. 
In 


of 


he went with his 
friend Budden Three-Rivers and 
ascended the St. Maurice. Several of 
his pictures show the Shawinigan and 
other falls up the river. The other 
new themes of that year are: ‘Killing 
the Moose’, where he portrays himself, 
his friends Budden and Gibb and the 
Hurons of Lorette, in a hunting scene 
up in the hills; ‘Winter Evening’ with 
a beautiful red glow at sunset; and “The 
Early Settler’, near his cabin in the 


the same year 


to 


forest, cutting a tree and burning the 


brush. 
The same high level was maintained 


during the 
vears IS60 
and 1861. In 
1S60 he 


painted the 
most out- 
standing of 
his pictures, 
‘Merrvmak- 
ing ;it Is now 
the property 


of Mr. J. T. 
Ross, who 
inherited it 
from his 
mother, the 
late Mrs. 
David Ross, 
formerly the 


wife of James 
Gibb. The 
same date 


appears In a 
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‘Running the Toll Gate’, ‘Off the Road’, 
‘Habitants Driving’, ‘Indians running a 
Rapid’, and ‘Crossing the Royal Mail’. 

He continued to elaborate the same 
themes in 1861, adding to these already 
familiar themes, ‘The Falls of St. 
Ferreol’, ‘The Jacques-Cartier River in 


Moonlight’, ‘Crossing the Creek’ and 
‘Bush road in the Winter’. 
The following two years, 1862 and 


1863, begin to indicate the decline of 
his art. His ‘Scene of Laval’ and ‘At 
Grand’mére’, his ‘Ste. Ann Falls’ and 
‘Settlers Home on the St. Maurice’ still 
count among his his ‘Cana- 
dians Sparking’, an interior scene in 
his earlier manner, but treated with 
more breadth and maturity. 

After 1864 he no longer felt the same 
urge to work. The past years had yield- 
ed a rich harvest; his beautiful daugh- 
ter Emily had married and left Quebec 
for Chicago with her husband, a Russian 
count. Krieghoff himself was persuaded 
to follow his daughter to her new home. 
After he left Quebec he lost all inspira- 
tion. He could not make a fresh start, 
and was quite unhappy. 

He came back on a visit once, in 
1871, and called upon his old friends. 
It was a happy reunion; he painted 
three of his largest canvases, which are 
among his best: ‘New Year’s Day 
Parade’ ,‘Winter Scene. the Blacksmith’s 
Shop’, and ‘Chez Jolifou’. 

Divided in 


_ = his affections 

> = between his 
daughter and 
Canada, the 
country of his 
adoption, he 
went back 
to Chicago, 
perhaps with 
a broken 


best: also 






heart. Soon 
after he died 
of heart fail- 
ure, while 


writing to 
John Budden, 
his old-time 
friend, and 
dreaming of 
the happy 
days spent in 


. ™ 
NS 





number of his - ; # the land he 

’ ‘hab The old French-Canadian cottage on Grande-Allée, Quebec (295), esd mandi Dake 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ . : ade his 

est aD formerly occupied by Krieghoff, and now the property of the , 

tant scenes: Ladies’ Prostestant Home. Drawing by Gordon Pfeiffer, Quebe own 
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“A cataract of water toppling down 
from the sky’ — the mighty Victoria 
Falls in Southern Rhodesia. 














The Victoria Falls 


By R. S. Fax 


OR unnumbered years before David 

Livingstone discovered the Victoria 

Falls in 1855, the natives spoke 
with awed voices of the “Shongwa’’ 


boiling water in a pot or seething 
cauldron; and, later, the ‘‘Mosi-oa- 
Tunya’’—the smoke that thunders. 
Rumour told of a strange, almost 
terrible, happening on the mighty 
Zambesi River; and it told, too, of 
some mighty torrent of water which 
hurled into a chasm relentlessly and 
cruelly. To the native mind there was 


something supernatural about this thun- 
dering smoke. Surely the devil, they 
argued, must be leaping in these waters. 
To Livingstone the story was of partic- 
ular interest and, despite a close study 
of the native mind, there seemed no 
light on the mystery. There can be no 
better authority than his own words for 
a description of the first discovery: 
“After twenty minutes’ sail in a canoe 
from Kalai we came in sight, for the 
first time, of the columns of vapour, 
appropriately called ‘smoke,’ rising, 
at a distance of five or six miles, exactly 
as when large tracts of grass are burned 
in South Africa. Five columns now 
arose, and bending in direction of the 
sound, they seemed placed against a 
low ridge planted with trees; the tops 
of the columns at this distance appeared 
to mingle with the clouds. They were 
white below, and higher up became dark, 
so as tosimulate smoke very closely . . . It 
had never been seen before by European 
eyes; but scenes so lovely must have 
gazed upon by angels in their 
flight. The only want felt is that of 
the mountains in the background. The 
Falls are bounded on three sides by 
ridges 300 or 400 feet in height, which 
are covered with forest, with the red 
soil appearing among the trees. 

“When about half a mile from (above) 
the Falls, I left the canoe by which 
we had come down this far and embarked 
on a lighter one, with men well ac- 
quainted with the rapids, who, by 
passing down the centre of the stream 


been 


in the eddies and still places caused by 
many jutting rocks, brought me to an 
island (now Livingstone Island) _ sit- 
uated in the middle of the river and 
on the edge of the lip over which the 
water rolls. In coming hither there 
was danger of being swept down by the 
streams which rushed along on each 
side of the island but the river was 
now low, and we sailed where it is 
totally impossible to go when the water 
is high. 

“But though we had reached the 
island, and were within a few yards of 
the spot, I believe that no one could 
perceive where the vast body of water 
went; it seemed to lose itself in the 
earth, the opposite lip of the fissure 
into which it disappeared being only 
80 feet distant. At least I did not 
comprehend it until, creeping with awe 
to the verge, I peered down into a large 
rent which had been made from bank 
to bank of the broad Zambesi, and saw 
that a stream of a thousand yards 
broad leaped down a hundred feet, and 
then became suddenly compressed into 
a space of fifteen or twenty yards. 

“The entire Falls are simply a crack 
made in a hard basaltic rock from the 
right to the left bank of the Zambesi, 
and then prolonged from the left bank 
away through thirty or forty miles of 
hills. On looking down into the fissure 
on the right of the island one 
nothing but a dense white cloud, which, 
at the time we visited the spot, had two 
bright rainbows in it. From this cloud 
rushed up a great jet of vapour exactly 
like steam, and it mounted 200 or 300 
feet high; there condensing, it changed 
its line to that of dark smoke, and 
came back into a constant shower, which 
soon wetted us to the skin. This 
shower falls chiefly on the opposite side 
(south) of the fissure, and a few yards 
back from the lip there stands a straight 
hedge of evergreen trees whose leaves 
are always wet.” 

This is the story told by the first 
white man to see and hear this wonder. 
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Thomas Baines, the great explorer, went 
out from England and painted a set 
of pictures of the Falls and surroundings. 
Based on what he remembered from this 
visit, these remarkable, if in some ways 
oddly exaggerated, pictures gave a clue 
to the world of the splendour of a sight 
seen to be believed. 
Inspired by Livingstone’s story and 
Baines’ pictures, brave spirits started 
venturing north. The true story of the 
accessibilitv of the Falls 
of the story of the 


which can only be 


growth of th 


is, however, a part 


growth = of the railway system in 
Rhodesia 
The railway line from Mafeking to 


Bulawavo the commercial centre of 


Southern Rhodesia—was completed in 


1897. sv the 6th. of October. 1902. 
the line from Beira to Salisbury and 
thence to Bulawayo to join the south 
line to Mafeking was also completed 
and attention turned to the extensive 


coal deposits which had been discovered 
at Wankie on the wavy north to the 
Falls. Wankie was reached in Septem- 
ber, 1903, and the Victoria Falls on 
the 25th. April, 1904. The deep Zambesi 
Gorge was bridged just below the Falls 


a! 
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of the Dark Continent—the Victoria Falls Hotel 


a marvel of engineering skill—and thus 
the route to Northern Rhodesia and 
the Congo lay open. 

Bulawayo is now only two days’ easy 
travel from Capetown, and the Victoria 
Falls only a further day’s journey from 
Bulawayo. Trains are comfortable 
food excellent, and the reward, on arrival 


at the Falls, worth a journey many 
times the length. The journey gives 
you a first sight of the highveld, the 
saffron sunsets and the clear-cut hori- 


zons of Southern Africa. Along the lin 
vou have an opportunity of observing 
the strangely interesting features of 


native life and the growth of South 
African and Rhodesian towns. 
The writer must be forgiven if Lord 


Curzon’s description of the Victoria 
Falls is quoted very often in this article 
The world traveller’s impressions record- 
ed in his 7ales of Travel are possibly 


the finest vet written. Authors and 
journalists have become inarticulate 
after seeing the Falls, and the word 


‘indescribable’ has been used again and 
again for want of the ability to put on 
paper the wonder of the sight. Lord 
Curzon, sitting in the train after his 
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This photogr iph from the air gives an 


visit, wrote for our benefit an astonish- 
ingly vivid and living description. 

This is no place for a discussion on 
the actual cause of the Falls or an inquiry 
into the forces which brought about the 
strange upheaval. Suffice it to ask the 
reader to picture a mighty river flowing 
gently toward a hidden chasm, and 
then, a short distance before this chasm 
becoming “‘parcelled up into innumer- 
able channels and rapids running through 
boulders, and between grassy tufts and 
islets.” Then, suddenly, a cloud of 
spray anda fall—a mile and a half wide 
down and down into a chasm 400 feet 
below. The tranquillity of the upper 


Zambesi compared with the sudden 
roar and rage of the “cataract of water 
toppling down from the sky” is one of 


the most astonishing things in nature. 
As Curzon says, “‘The second feature 
is more remarkable still . . . the majority 
of Falls can only be seen from an angle 
from the banks of the river below. Here, 
at the Zambesi, Nature herself has 
supplied the most wonderful platform 
which it is possible to conceive . the 
formation of the Gorge is responsible 
for this astounding feature. Although 


I] ’ p° PF the " Ai > st > 
excellent view of the main falls, gorge and bridge 


C) Atrcraft Operating Company of Rhodesia. 


the river discharges itself in an almost 
straight line into the chasm below, there 
is only one outlet from this chasm, and 
that is about three quarters of the way 
across from the right or southern bank, 
where the entire water that 
over the Falls, forces its way through a 
single aperture, only 100 yards wide, 
into the whirlpool known as the ‘Boiling 
Pot’? and commences its zigzag descent 
through 45 miles of canon towards the 


has come 


sea. 
“The consequence is,” he continues, 
“that at this spot the volume 
of water as it falls is pent up in the 
chasm, which is seldom more than 150 
vards in width, and has to flow from 
left to right in order to make its way 
out by the solitary gap. And _ here 
comes Nature’s unique gift. From left 
to right or from right to left we can 
walk along the near side of the chasm 
from end to end, save at the point of 
exit, and gaze at the Falls immediately 
opposite, as though we were standing in 


except 


some showman’s panorama and were 
looking across an intervening hollow, 
devised to assist the illusion, at the 
painted canvas beyond. Only here is 
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no artificial picture, but the living 
masterpiece of a more than human 
showman; tangible, because the seud of 
the spray-storm lashes us in the face; 
throbbing with movement, because the 
heaven and the earth beneath 
appear to be equally in travail; audible, 
is the rattle of 


above 


because in our ears 
eternal thunder.”’ 

The main part of the bank from which 
to gaze at the Falls 


across the chasm 
is called the Rain 
Forest. Appro- 
priately so, because 
the spray, rising 
from the chasm, 
falls in a light rain 
and drips’ from 
every tree torming 
pools on the 


Little 
paths go off at 


ground 


right angles to the 
main path through 


the Rain Forest 
and strike out to 
the edge ol the 
chasm. Here you 
may stand and be 


lashed by the spray 
while staring at 
the 


descending 


the 


‘towers of 
roam, 


shouting face 


of the cataract,” 
and listen to ‘“‘the 
thunder of the 


phalanxes 
as thes charge and 
reel and 
tered in the bottom 
of the abyss.” 

The mile and a half long cataract is 
only broken in three places where the 
growth of the island on the upper river 
has extended to the edge of the abyss. 
There are therefore four divisions, 
four names, for the stretches of falls 
the Devil’s Cataract at the extreme 
west end, then the Rainbow Falls, the 


watery 


are shat- 


Main Falls and, finally, the Eastern 
Cataracts. 

The Devil’s Cataract a narrow 
strip is perhaps the most furious of 


all. Here the western waters of the river 
are pent up into a thundering cataract 





A portion of the main falls in full flood 


only a few yards wide and the impact 
of the fall on the bottom of the gorg: 
sends great “spray spumes whizzing 
upwards like a battery of rockets into 
the air.” To stand on the bank of the 
Upper Zambesi and watch the water 

the Leaping Water—disappear at your 
feet into the gorge below or to 
scramble down to a vantage point at 
the foot of the Devil’s Cataract and see 


very 


that water crash 
down the sides of 
the cliff are un- 
forgettable mem- 
ories. From the 
foot of this ‘*Leap- 
ing Water” you 


can gaze down the 
gorge and see, to 
your left, the eat- 
aract stretching 
out of sight. 

The Rainbow Falls 


seem to have im- 
pressed Lord 
Curzon almost 
more than any 
other feature of the 
mile and a_ée half 


long Cataract. He 
writes of it. “At 
the season at which 
I saw it, this was 
by far the 
Imposing spectacle 
The spray-storm 
upwards 


most 


Surges 


from the bottom 
of the chasm with 
a concussion like 
the firing of ma- 
chine guns and 
with a foree that 
takes away the 


breath. But as the mist wreathes wave 
and divide, through the rift are seen the 
parallel and interminable files of the 
cataract, careering to the edge and 
leaping it in a hurricane of foam 
Here the smoke clouds spouting like 
portentous geyser jets into the air 
scatter aloft, and, dissolving, wreathe 
the chasm with a perpetual crown.”’ 
The Eastern Cataract—the other limit 
of the Falls as opposed to the Devil’s 
Cataract on the west - is on the 
northern Rhodesian bank of the Zambesi 
and is reached by crossing the river by 
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The bridge and gorge at Victoria Falls, 
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The tranquillity of the Upper Zambesi above the falls 


in low water, by canoe. 
This Cataract adjoining the mighty 
Main Falls, affords other wonderful 
views down the Gorge. The Falls are 
less ordered and wilder at this eastern 
end. You can climb down to Palm 
Grove opposite the Cataract or adven- 
ture out to Knife Edge, and the waters 
seem a moment away as they thunder 
down before you relentlessly and 
eternally 

Of the numerous little islands in the 
river Falls, Cataract and 
Livingstone Islands are the biggest. The 
first separates the Devil’s Cataract from 


the bridge or, 


above the 


the Main Falls, and the second the 
Main Falls from the Reinbow Falls. 
They are both extremely beautiful. 


Livingstone Island can be reached, 
when water is fairly low, by canoe from 
the eastern bank. It is from this island 
that Livingstone peered over into the 
abyss and made his astounding dis- 
covery. It is covered with dense foliage 
and, after the first rains have fallen, 
the small plant life is gorgeous and 
even flowering orchids are to be seen 
on some of the trees. Cataract Island 
is the western boundary of the Main 


Falls and can be reached by canoe from 
above the Devil’s Cataract. 

There is no place here to describe 
the fury of the Boiling Pot—the whirl- 
pool through which the entire river 
bursts after it has fallen—or the luxu- 
riant vegetation and strange tranquillity 
of the Upper Zambesi—or the awesome 
stillness of the Silent Pool. They are 
parts of what has been called “the 
greatest river wonder in the world”’. 
These, as has been said, must be seen, 
too, to be believed. 

Possibly the best times to explore 
the Victoria Falls are in April and May 
or between September and December. 
In April and May, when the Zambesi 
is in flood, the scene is breathtaking: 
the river with tremendous strength 
hurls itself into the gorge down the 
cliff, four hundred feet high. The roar 
is tremendous, the volume of water 
computed to be 100,000,000 gallons per 
minute—sending up great fingers of 
spray. In November and December 
when the river is low the scene is quite 
as wonderful: the great black cliff—as 
high as the Dome of St. Paul’s — is left 
partially exposed, and you can _ see 
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The edge of the chasm, showing Livingstone Island. 


details of the mighty chasm which the 
“resistless river has been eating through 
unnumbered ages into the heart of the 
black basalt.”’ There is little to com- 
pare between the stillness and wonder 
of the view, and the thundering 
grandeur of the other. 

The Central Africa are 
many: some are perhaps true, and some 
their value their 


one 


legends of 


lose none of because 


truth is doubted. Legend says that the 
Queen of Sheba pursued by the 
descriptions of some great occurrence on 
the Zambesi decided to see it for 
herself, and that 3,000 years ago she 
stood and gazed at what we now eall 
the Victoria Falls. Who knows? We 
can at all events guess that if in truth 
she saw it, she must have used that 
comment recorded of another occasion 

“And behold, the half was not told me!”’ 
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Skagway, looking down the Lynn Canal 








Lake Atlin 


yi 


A glimpse of Llewellyn Glacter in ‘the distance. 





Eight Hundred Miles on the Yukon 


By W. K. Giss 


Ww th the exception 
sourtesy of Associated Screen News Limited 


T was with view to a study of 
placer gold-mining and the genetal 
economic development of the Yukon- 

Alaska area that, several summers ago, 
Professor H. A. Innis, of the University 
of Toronto, and I undertook to travel 
over the trail of "98. Our mode of 
transportation after reaching Whitehorse, 
the head of navigation on the Yukon 
was by small boat down the river to 
Dawson and onward into Alaska to 
Cirele City where land travel recom- 
menced. The journey was not without 
its difficulties but proved a_ highly 
satisfactory method of seeing the region 
at close hand. 

Entrance to the Yukon is_ usually 
made by way of Skagway in the Alaskan 
Panhandle. 

Skagway stands at the head of the 
Lynn Canal on a muddy tidal flat 
deposited by glacial streams. Once a 
flourishing but lawless town when the 
gold-seekers prepared to the 
Chilkoot (via Dyea) and White Passes 


a 


cross 


and “Soapy” Smith and his gang of 
bandits held sway, it now presents a 


scene of decay with its many abandoned 
shops and cabins. From here the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway leads across 
White Pass to Lake Bennett and on to 
Whitehorse on the Yukon River. A 


of two, the excellent photographs illustrating this article are reproduced by 


Montreal, and are indicated by the key A.S.N 


marvellous engineering feat, the railroad 
reveals scenery of the most magnificent 
description. 

At the northern end of Lake Bennett 
is Carcross, formerly known as Caribou 
Crossing because of the great number 
of caribou that used to cross the narrows 
between Lake Bennett and Lake Nares. 
We left the train here to make a side 
trip into Atlin which in British 
Columbia but is connected economically 
to the Southern Yukon. 

Our journey to Atlin was by steamer, 
a delightful trip through Tagish Lake 
and the Taku Arm. An outstanding 
feature is the Llewellyn Glacier at the 
southern end of the lake. Our interest 
lay in the several mining camps on the 
creeks in the vicinity and we made 
several trips to see examples of hydraulic 
mining. 

Placer gold mining is conducted on 
the principle of separation of the gold 
from the gravels by washing with 
running water. The gold being heavier 
than the gravels sinks to the bottom 
of the sluice boxes and is held by the 
rifles or cross bars. Whatever methods 
are used to get the gold-bearing gravels 
into the sluice boxes, this one principle 
of separation is used. 


is 
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A copy of an old picture of ““Soapy” 
‘AT to!? 


right: N ite’ Pollo k John Box 


The gold-bearing gravels have been 
laid down in beds by the 
running water. During the lapse of 
geologic ages these streams may have 
changed their courses, not but 
several times. Thus the gold-bearing 
channels may now be many feet above 
the beds of the present streams. The 
outstanding example of this is on 
Bonanza Creek in the Klondyke. In 
order to secure these gravels, they must 
be washed down into the sluice boxes 
by high water pressure. A stream itself 
will often provide a sufficient head if 
part of it is diverted into a flume some 
distance above the scene of operations. 
This method of placer mining is called 
hydraulicking and is probably the most 
interesting to watch. It is a fascinating 
sight to see the long white plumes of 
water play across the high banks tearing 
down the gravels and often large 
boulders in their work of destruction. 

On our return to Carcross, we resumed 
our journey to Whitehorse which is 
at the head of navigation on the Yukon. 
Just above the town are the famous 
Whitehorse Rapids and Miles Canyon 


once, 


Smith and part of his gang in one of his ‘‘layouts.”” Left 


er, John Clancy, ‘*Soapy” 


action of 





Smith, ‘‘Sheeney Kid", ‘‘Red."’ © A 


which were run, not always successfully, 
by the gold-seekers in the days of the 
rush. Whitehorse owes its importance 
to its position as a place of transshipment 


between river and rail. There are a 
number of copper properties in the 
neighbourhood but none have been 


consistently worked. 

Here we secured our boat, a typical 
Yukon craft especially built for travelling 
downstream. It was eighteen feet long 
with a blunt stern, equipped with oars 
and could carry about a ton. We found 
it quite comfortable when all our 
supplies and equipment were properly 
placed. 

On a Saturday afternoon late in June 
our river journey began. Dr Innis sat 
amidships, plying the oars when neces- 
sary, while I sat in the stern using a 
spare oar as a rudder. The river 
current is fairly swift, about five miles 
an hour, and all that was necessary was 
to keep head on and well out in the 
current. Occasional rowing was neces- 
sary to avoid sand bars and snags. Of 
course we had to row down Lake 
Laberge, which we reached the second 
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day. We were bothered by the usual 
stormy weather which prevails on the 
lake and had to keep close to shore. 

The Thirtymile river which empties 
out of the lower end of the lake, joining 
the Teslin at Hootalinqua, is very 
crooked and swift. It provided a real 
thrill for two amateur boatsmen. How 
the steamers ever manage to navigate 
it pushing scows remains a marvel to us. 
The Yukon steamers are typical of 
the old Mississippi model — of shallow 
draft, flat-bottom construction, with a 
huge paddlewheel in the stern. They 
make the journey of five hundred miles 
from Whitehorse to Dawson in a day 
and a half but it takes three days to 
return. 

We travelled about twelve hours a 
day, making a distance of about sixty 
miles. »Our midday meal was prepared 
on board by the ingenious use of a 
stove improvised from the ubiquitous 
oil can of the frontier. We rigged up 
a sail from a ground sheet which carried 
us along at a good speed when the wind 
was favourable. In the evening we went 
ashore and either pitched our army tent 


IS 


HUNDRED MILES ON 


THE YUKON 





wcause of the reat number of carthou that used to 
narro nere ( A ») N 
or made use of an abandoned cabin 


when one was available. 

Most vegetables can be raised success- 
fully in the Yukon as the long daylight 
compensates for the shortness of the 
growing season. Excellent hay crops 
are secured and the early varieties of 
grain can be matured. The cultivated 
land is small in extent and is usually 
near the settlements on the 
The market for the products 
is restricted under present conditions 
to the local requirements. Mining is 
the principal industiy and almost all 
the other industries are dependent on it 
Agriculture, therefore, closely follows 
the course of mining development. 

Two hundred and eight y-two miles 
below Whitehorse the Lewes River 
joined from the east by the Pelly and 
from then on the river officially 
known as the Yukon. Opposite the 
mouth of the Pelly is Selkirk on the 
site of the post founded in 1842 by 
Robert Campbell of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It was destroved by Indians 
some years after but we were able to 
find a few traces of its existence. There 


located 
river flats. 


is 


is 
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Whitehorse, the head of navigation on the Yukon 
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The cabin at Whitehorse of Sam McGee, a Yukon character famed ! he verse of Robert Service. (CC) A.S.N 








The “Alice May” on ‘the marge of Lake Laberge’, where Sam McGee was cremated. © A.S.N. 











Drying fish on a 


for feeding the 


Dried fish ts invaluable 
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is still considerable fur-trading carri: 
on here, the trapping being done o 
the Pelly and Macmillan Rivers. Ou 
trip almost came to an untimely er 
the nght we arrived at Selkirk when th 
swell from an upcoming steamer washe: 
away ou. boat. Innis discovered thy 
situation shortly after and made 

valiant effort to rescue the crart which 
however, had drifted too far to be 
reached. I hastened for assistance t 
the home of the telegraph operato 
whom we had not even met but whe 
knew of ou artivat. A few hurried 
remarks and we were in his launch in a 
merry midnightchase after our wandering 
boat. Three miles downstream we 
caught it and towed it back to camp 


Several days after we saw our 
first caribou. A small herd swam 
the river ahead of us and disappeared 
into the brush. These migrating caribou 
travel north in summer and south in 
winter, frequently in large bands. The 
Yukoners depend on them to a consi- 
derable extent for fresh meat. In the 
autumn, especially, they are killed to 
be frozen for the winter’s supply. 





Along the trail of the Gold Rush of '98 — an eloquent picture. © A.S.N. 
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Vo. 4°", the 


, 
second largest dredge in 


placer 


\t Stewart the river of the same name 
enters from the east. In the early days 
placer gold was taken from its bars but 
to-day it ts noted for the silver-lead ore 
that is brought down from Mayo, one 
hundred and eighty miles from the 
mouth of the river. It was not possible 
for us to visit this mining camp but 
something should be mentioned its 
development. Important operations 
were begun in 1921 by the Yukon Gold 
Company and the Treadwell-Yukon 
Company. The chief producing mines 
are on Keno Hill, forty miles northeast 
of Mayo. The ore is concentrated by 
the flotation process. Hauling of supplies 
and ore is done by caterpillar tractors. 
These machines are likely to revolu- 
tionize land freight transport in the 
north as the gas boats have revolutionized 
water transport. 

The Yukon by this time has widened 
out until‘in some places it is more than 
a mile wide. Large islands dividing the 
channel are frequently encountered. In 
contrast to the narrow winding course 
of the upper river, we now have long 
stretches with majestic curves. 
has widened somewhat but 


of 


broad 
The vallev 


[ne 


world 


mining Cc ] 





ls at used to be done Dr Innis rocks out some 
gravel in the old-fashioned rocker, once the chief 
means of separating gold from ti erarve 
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Dax son as seen from the south st leo 


always the mountains are in sight on 
either side. Although we are further 
north the vegetation is denser because 
the altitude is lower. Southern Yukon 
is a plateau and the vegetation is 
relatively scanty but as one goes ‘“‘down 
south” one finds a heavier growth. 
Large quantities of cordwood are required 
to supply the river steamers and at 
many points along the river contractors 
are at work getting out the wood to 
the bank. Wood-cutting is one of the 
chief means of getting a grubstake to 
go on a prospecting trip. 

We travelled the distance from Stewart 
to Dawson in a day, camping that night 
on an island above the town. The next 
morning we visited the former Govern- 


ment experimental farm near-by on 
Swede Creek. It was now in private 
hands and seemed to be _ prospering. 


Their oats and timothy were excellent 
and at lunch we were served cakes made 
from the wheat grown on the farm. 
Dawson nestles beneath a great dome 
at the junction of the Yukon and 
Klondyke Rivers. On the south side 
of the Klondyke is Klondyke City, now 
mostly deserted buildings. Here we 
made our camp near the railway tracks 
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At the right, the view looks up the Klondyke River, where 
extreme left, the Big 


of the old Klondyke Mines Railway. 
This was begun in 1908 and was built 
up the Klondyke and Bonanza Creek 
However, it was too late to be successful 
as Dawson was already declining when 
it started operations 

Dredging represents the large scale 
method of placer mining as very low 
grade gravels can be worked. The 
dredge at Bear Creek was typical of 
those we saw. From the forepart of 
the dredge there is let down an endless 
chain of scoop buckets, each of fifteen 
cubic feet capacity. These dig out 
the gravel down to bed rock and also 
the loose bed rock to a depth of about 
three feet. The gravel ts dumped into 
a huge revolving perforated cylinder 
into which water is forced at high 
pressure. The large rocks go straight 
through and on to a conveyor belt 
which deposits them at the rear of the 
dredge. The smaller gravel falls through 
the perforations into the sluice boxes 
where the gold is caught on the riffles 
and cocoanut mats. It is necessary to 
thaw the ground for a_ considerable 
distance ahead of the dredge. Cold 
water under a pressure of twenty-five 
pounds to the square inch has been 
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piles of tailings from the gold dredging operations are 


Slide 


is lo he seen 


found just as effective as steam and the 
bulk of the thawing is now done in this 
way. The dredge on Bear Creek was 
being operated by electricity developed 
on the north fork of the Klondyke. 
The same source supplies Dawson. 
Bonanza Creek flows into the Klon- 
dyke from the south a short distance 
from its mouth. It was on Bonanza 
that the famous discovery of placer gold 
was made on August 17, 1896, by 
George Carmacks and two _ Indians, 
“Skookum Jim’”’ and ‘“‘Tagish Charlie.” 
The richness of the strike attracted 
thousands from the outside world who 
poured into the country in 1898 and in 
the subsequent years laid bare the 
treasure-house of the area. A tributary 
of Bonanza, Eldorado, was especially 
rich as its name indicates. Other famous 
creeks, Hunker, Last Chance, Gold 
Bottom, Dominion and Sulphur, are 
not far away, all taking thei head in 
the Dome which rises over 4,000 feet. 
From this area there was produced in 
a few vears nearly $200,000,000 of gold. 
Small scale mining is now practically 
extinct. The dredge and hydraulic carry 
on in place of the thousands of miners 
who came into the territory in the days 
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seen The Dome rises behind the city while at the 
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of the rush. The trend of events was 
inevitable. Only the richest deposits 
could be worked by individual miners. 
It required a heavy investment and 
large scale operations to work the low 


grade gravels. Some areas have been 
worked over three times as improved 
methods have been found which can 


extract paying quantities from gravels 
that were discarded as tailings from 
former operations. 

These changes in method have brought 
about a decline in population. Dawson 
longer what it was. About it 
hangs an air of faded glory. The 
pretentious official residence of the Gold 


is no 


Commissioner is no longer used and 
in the business section there are many 
empty buildings. Dawson still hopes 


that gold quartz may be found in the 
district and who knows but what it 
might not since the airplane has facili- 
tated prospecting tremendously. 

Our stay in Dawson lasted a week 
during which we were generously enter- 
tained (the hospitality of the North is 
unequalled) and it was with a feeling 
of regret that we pushed off into the 
stream that was to carry us still further 
north. From Dawson the steamers run 
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Remains of bygone splendours of the boom days; grass-grown streets and boarded windows in Dawson 


©C) A.S.N 


down to Norton Sound in the Bering 
distance of nearly 1,500 miles. 
We had not, however, planned to go that 
far in our little craft. 

Past Fortymile we glided, where gold 
was mined long before the Klondyke 
was discovered, past Eagle just inside 
the Alaska boundary, and still the 
everlasting hills were about us. The 
chief item of interest we saw was the 
fishing carried on by Indians and whites 
alike with their curious fish wheels. The 
structure is moored to the bank and 
the current turns the scoop-like nets 
which catch the salmon coming up the 
river. The fish are used in the fresh 
state by the inhabitants but their chief 
use is to be dried for dog-food. Canneries 
at the mouth of river almost depleted 
the supply until the American govern- 
ment curbed their activities. 

After four days travel the valley 
began to broaden and we found ourselves 
on the edge of the Yukon Flats at 
Circle City. This place was once a 
flourishing mining camp and had the 
reputation of beeing the largest collection 
of log cabins in the world. It was 
thought to be on the Arctic Circle, hence 
the name, but in reality was found to 


Sea, a 


be some eighty miles south of it. 
Beginning here, the Yukon broadens 
into channels, the current 
slackening visibly. 

Fairbanks, located near the Tanana 
River, a tributary of the Yukon, is 
the largest town in central Alaska and 
is quite modern in every respect. It 
owes its prosperity to the road building 
being carried on and the construction 
of a large ditch to bring water seventy 
miles to the gold claims near the town. 
Owing to the deeper lying gravels in 
this area it has taken longer to work out 
the gold by small scale methods. The 
area is in the same stage of development 
that the Klondyke was in about 1910. 

The rail journey to Seward on the 
coast was delightful as it took us through 
a great deal of mountainous country. 
Mount McKinley, the highest mountain 
on this continent, was a special attrac- 
tion for every one on the train. 
Our steamer spent several days nosing 
into little bays taking on a cargo of 


scores ol 


salmon before we finally headed for 
the Inland Passage and Seattle, our 
note-books well filled and with many 


pleasant memories of the land of the 


Klondyke. 











Our Canadian Deserts 


By Hamicton M. Lainc 





Country. Some of the old Canadian west 1s 


LL the world it would seem is 
familiar with Canada in the role 
of Lady of the Snows, land of 

unbounded wheat-fields, of lakes ‘and 

streams with thundering waterfalls wait- 
ing to be harnessed to the wheels of 
industry, of limitless forests, of great 
fisheries, of a main source of fur supply 
for Milady Fashion, of vast mountains 
of astounding scenery, and of a score 
of other things that go to make John 

Canuck proud of his heritage. But how 

few seem to know much of our Canadian 

deserts. 

Now before some one exclaims indig- 
nantly that Canada has nothing of the 
sort, let me explain. Extreme desert, 
no. Not the sunburned, blinding, devil- 
dancing white stretches of salt and sand 
of sections of the Great American, but 
desert enough to be interesting, to be 
part of the picture of the arid south- 
west of which so much has been said 
and sung; enough to give you almost 
any of the trimmings of desert life 
found north of Arizona where the giant 
cactus raises its monument over the 
burning plains of thorny mesquite. For 
some of the fingers of the dry belt of 
the south-west reach up the 
international line, and so in each of the 
three western provinces we may taste 
a little of the life of these wondrous 
lands where pluvial benefits are denied 


across 


stt 
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ll alive and the cow-pony has a realm of its own. 


and things in have the 
strangeness of a new world. 

The dry lands—how they are loved 
and hated! Loved by the man who is 
made to fit into ‘cow-country’, who loves 
a cayuse and the horizon for a boundary, 
the dry air that is old wine, the sunrises 
and sunsets that depict the artistry of 
gods, the ‘freedom and farness’ of it all. 
Hated mainly by the few who have tried 
to wrest a living from a land that Nature 
plainly did not intend to yield up the 
productive crops that mean happy 
husbandry. For only when life-giving 
water is poured bountifully into her lap 
will she nurse to new life the greenery 
that brings the reward of tillage. 

How many Canadians know where to 
put a finger on the map to locate the 
things of the desert ?—sagebrush plains 
with the nearly vanished sage hen in 
situ; antelope with gleaming beacon on 
his rear skipping over the rounding 
knolls on the horizon; fields of prickly 
pear cactus where, if you were thrown 
from your horse, you would be all but 
pinned to the ground; coyotes and jack 
rabbits to remind of Mark Twain’s tales 
of the early west; the rattler, blue 
scorpion, horned toad, the prairie dog 
and burrowing owl—all of the multitude 
of things that go to make the desert. 
Yes, we have them all and spread over 
a vast region at that. You may begin 


consequence 
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to look for them Medicine Hat 
Alberta, westward as far as the Pacific 
slope But not of course continuously: 
for the mighty mountains intervene and 
it is only in the valleys there that the 
fingers of the dry belt have pushed north- 
ward to lay hold upon the country. 
That there is very considerable difference 
in the arid conditions as met in Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
is due mainly to the mountains and to 


Irom 


elevation. 

Of the three so-called prairie provinces, 
Manitoba alone escapes the hand of the 
dry belt, though sometimes in her south- 
westerly winds she has borne to her a 
message from that quarter that spells 
nothing good for wheat-fields. Only 
the south-western corner of Saskat- 
chewan is included, but this in no un- 
certain manner. Indeed on account of 
its aridity this little-known corner of 
the province can show some of the most 
country in Canada. The 
wondrous valley of the Frenchman 
River may be taken for an example 
of the finest that the semi-arid lands of 
the north can show, and will become as 
the now better known Red 


picturesque 


famous as 


man River mth-western Sask ne , 

Deer ‘bad lands’ of Alberta This 
latter province in its narrow southern 
portion projects into the land where 


the white-faced steer rather than wheat 
is king: and in British Columbia it is 
in the river valleys at low elevation, 
such as the valleys of the Okanagan and 
(Columbia, that the ‘painted desert’ has 
a chance to show its hand. Of these 
rivers the Southern Okanagan flows 
through by far the most desert spot in 
Crossing the international line 
Lake, an elevation of 
than a thousand feet above sea-level, 
we meet here in what ts often called 
‘the California of British Columbia’ the 
desert’s strongest hold on our country 
the driest, hottest north of the 
international line. 

All this region of course—barring the 
mountains—js mainly cattle country. 
The short wonderful spring brings a 
crop of scanty but nutritious vegetation, 
that cures in the drought of midsummer 
to provide forage for stock during the 
next winter. On the plains, this sun- 
and-frost-cured fodder is available only 
on account of the Chinook winds that 
occasionally sweep the ranges of winter 


Canada. 
at Osoyoos 


less 


spot 
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‘The California of Canada,” the desert of the Osoyoos region, southern Okanagan, B.( 


brush (purshia) 1s found here in great stands 


= 
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The antelope 


The Kootenay valley tis the only other point where 


it enters Canada 


snows. In British Columbia the rancher 
faces another problem. For though his 
stock, ranging upward with the advance 
of the season, follow the steps of the 
spring and wallow through midsummer 
in knee-high vegetation, they must 
retreat downward again in autumn to 
the valley where in winter the heavy 
snows rob them of pasturage and compel 
feeding. If some wizardry could turn 
the dry valley floors of southern British 
Columbia into luxuriant hay bottoms, 
the region would be paradise itself for 
the stock man. As it is, the outsider 
accustomed to. fields of clover and 
timothy and brome, is filled with amaze- 
ment at the productivity—in stock—of 
the dry lands. The explanation lies in 
the richness of the scanty herbage. Of 
plains grasses the short buffalo grass is 


the best example. It is even sweet 
to the human taste, concentrated sun- 
light. 


Despite all the changes of the years 
the cow-pony and his picturesque rider 
are not yet gone from the dry lands. 
Look out of the coach window at any 
point in the cactus belt—say Keremeos 


Princeton of the Similkameen, 
Kamloops up north on the main line 
of Canadian Pacifie Railway, or Midway 
on the Kettle, all in British Columbia, 
orat a score of points in the neighbouring 
provinces, and like as not you will see 
on the platform a representative of 
what some call the old west. True, he 
isn’t wearing the things of the movies 


or or 


or the Rodeo He is’ probably in 
overalls, but the five-gallon hat, the 
sunburned tan, the pose of his legs, 


are right and yonder the saddled cay- 
use is tied to the fence—absorbing the 


dust of the tourist wheels that go 
whirling by. The cow-pony still has 
a realm of his own 

The story of the efforts that have 
been made to compel the desert to 


blossom like the rose is an epic of the 
west that began with the first settle- 
ments and has grown to the place 
where irrigation systems are big works 


the biggest of federal undertakings. 
Canada has had her problems and 
solved some of them. Irrigation in a 


large way was proved in Alberta early; 
the orehard lands of the Okanagan are 
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the result of it, also those 
of the southern Similka- 
meen. Water—life-giving 
water—distributed in a 
thirsty land! There was 
romance and adventure here 
for any with vision who 
would dare. The climate 


was right, the soi! might or 
might not be good, but with 
climate and water what mat- 
ter the soil? There are tr- 
rigated lands in southern 
British Columbia producing 
abundant crops of fruit and 
vegetables from soil so poor 
that the wheat farmer would 
not touch it. Sagebrush 
lands very often are rich 

but dry. With waters 
sured, the rancher, knowing 
the possibilities of such soils, 


as- 


is willing to pay several 
times the price of good 
wheat land of the prairie 
provinces. To the wheat 


farmer or the down-easter 
a visit to the southern 
Okanagan irrigation project 
is a mighty revelation. So 
light and friable is the soil in 
places that one of the big- 
gest problems of the rancher 
is to hold it before the 
water, vet orchards are 
springing marvellously into 
being while the annual crops = In 


such as alfalfa, corn, toma- & 

toes and the now famous 

Oliver cantaloupe can be 

surpassed nowhere in the west. All 


this in the most desert spot in Canada 
where ten years ago only cattle roamed 
among the sage and antelope-brush. 
There is something about the climate 
of the dry lands that ‘gets’ many 
people. Men more than women love 
it, this mainly on account of the fact 
that women are harder hit by the lone- 
liness. There is a type of man who will 
live nowhere else. The summer tourist 
motoring through in the dog days is 
heard to wonder why anyone would 
want to live here. It is true that the 
summers are too hot and the winters 
are too long and too cold in spells, but 
this is forgotten in the glory of the 
spring and fall. The extreme heat and 
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yellow-bellied 


groundhog, is the pest of the field, and the rancher, 


Columbia the marmot, or 


British 


” sometimes 


his wife, takes a hand in execution 


cold are of short duration. The 
constant dryness of the air brings an 
exhilaration and joy in living searcely 
experienced in more humid regions. 
The delight in the feeling of a good 
saddle-horse under you on the dry 
plain or better yet in the higher foot- 
hills or the mountains of British 
Columbia is a thing that most hurrying, 
dust-grimed summer tourists of the gas- 
scented highways know little about. 
The vegetation of course tells the tale 
of aridity. The trained ecological bot- 
anist can walk a mile across a landscape 
and tell what we can or can not grow 
there. Many folk who homesteaded 
such lands were not plant ecologists. 
The dry belt denied them a living. More 


too 
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han any other floral product, the sage- 
rush to most people typifies the desert. 
Farther south there may be greasewood 
and shad-scale and mesquite but in the 
northern end of the dry belt we have 
our sagebrush. Only at two points 
does a real desert-lover in shrubs cross 
the line. At Osoyoos in the southern 
Okanagan we find abundant stands 
of the picturesque Mexican greasewood 
or antelope brush (Purshia tridentata) 
fitting concomitant to the sand dunes 
chased about by the winds of that 
breezy valley. It also enters Canada 
sparingly in the Kootenay. 

Desert trees ?—some one will exclaim 
that there are none. In southern British 
Columbia the yellow pine—a_ most 
picturesque tree and a giant too—is the 
sure indication of a very low precipita- 
tion and towers up tall even in the most 





The black poplar is the tree of the dry belt, clinging to every ravine 
and coulee that, in spring, boasts of a little water. 


desert conditions such as in the extreme 
southern Okanagan. But in Alberta 
and south-western Saskatchewan the 
tree is the black poplar or Balm of 
Gilead. Yet here not even this hardy 
fighter can endure the open plain. It 
clings to every gully, every tiny coulee 
that in spring boasts a running rill 
where enough moisture is stored early 
in the season to hold through the 
period of summer’s drought. The tree 
here is always a sun-blasted dead-alive 
warrior with a dry top or naked arms, 
as though holding aloft the mute 
evidence that it has been doomed to a 
hard walk of life. 


The dry lands of southern British 
Columbia are a_ botanist’s paradise 
during the short spring and early 


summer—blue lupin masses, red geran- 
iums, creamy erioganums, tall calo- 
chortus lilies and a hundred 
other splendid blooms to 
turn the hillsides to fairy- 
lands. Even on the valley 
floor in the desert at 
Osoyoos spring produces a 
scene to strike wonder into 
every visitor, when myriads 
of the pale pink blooms of 
Lewisia, large as roses, spring 
through the arid soil—a 
sight impossible vet real, 
truly a desert in bloom. 
Our Canadian jack rabbit 
is not exactly the flop-eared 
grey whiz of the sage lands 
of the great South-west. We 


have only the northern 
variety which are white- 
tailed jacks, not black- 
tailed as the much-sung 


southerns are, and ours also 
turn white in winter. Yet 
in southern British Columbia 
the rabbits, fitting into this 
bit of Canadian California, 
do not change their coats in 
winter. A tough and hardy 
wight, this chap of the long 


ears and bouncing flight, 
and no fool. 
The covote slinks 


through the lands of sage 
and eactus as he did when 
the buffalo roamed _ the 
plains. He loves the bad 
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desert of Osoyoos, 


Reclaiming the 


newly-sel apple trees produces 


lands, hides his den in lonely ravines and 
earns a living where others cannot. 
The grey wolf passed from the scene 
when the owners of the herds of white- 
faced cattle decreed that he should go, 
but Brer Coyote, it is safe to say, will 
stay as long as there is cow country, and 
songs will disturb the 

night for generations 


his maniacal 
silences of the 
to come. 

Over much of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan the gopher is the universal 
iittle animal to say ‘“‘Howdy” to the 
visitor. The ‘picket-pin’—so called on 
account of his straight pose—is numer- 
ous wherever there is grass or herbage 
to sustain him. This yellowish grey 
chap is the Richardson’s ground squirrel 
and no true gopher at all. A_ pest, 
unloved by every rancher who has 
tried dry farming, he has been potsoned 
without merey, vet over much territory 
is still legion. In southern British 
Columbia the mammal of similar pestif- 
erous traits is the vellow-bellied marmot 
or groundhog. In the irrigated lands 
he makes sad havoe of green crops, 
especially alfalfa, coming in from the 
and wild lands to fill his broad belly 


southern Okanagan, with life-giving water 


amazing crops of tite 
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on choice forage, and often the rancher 

or even the rancher’s wife—must take 
hand in execution. To visitors travelling 
by rail or motor these animals, as they 
sun themselves on rocks by the road- 
side or pose at the door of gaping dens, 
are always a sight to quicken the heart- 
beat. The prairie dog, of which so much 
has been written, never seems to have 
had much of a foothold in Canada and 


but a few are found in the extreme 
southern fringe of the prairies. But 
neither here nor elsewhere does this 
little mammal bear out his one-time 


reputation—he does not live in happy- 
family affiliation with rattler and bur- 
rowing owl. 

The great bison of course once loved 
the dry lands and pastured where white- 
faced cattle do today, but another 
Canadian hoofed mammal is found here 
still. Making a last stand for existence 
on the northern fringe of his range the 
American antelope, most strange and 
beautiful of the hoofed creatures of the 
continent, may yet be seen on the desert 
this mainly due to protection 
certain stock-ranging 


plains 


given on large 
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eases and the aid of the federal govern- 
nent. 

gird life, is almost as strikingly 
lifferent as is the mammalian. The 
lesert horned lark that sings his creaky 
song in the sky; the MeCown’s longspur 
nd lark bunting and meadowlark that 
in spring turn the desert vocal; the long- 
billed curlew here in his last’ resort 
nd too tew abroad his 


Too, 


sending 
burrowing owl 


alas 
grand wild whistle: the 
that sits at the door of his den and bobs 
down cellar before a visitor: the magpie 


villain that builds his dome nest. of 
sticks in everv ravine: the waterfowl 
that teem on nearly everv slough and 
lakelet here are innumerable 


interesting birds to delight the 


lover. Here, too, in the sage lands are 
C‘anadian varieties such as the = sage 
thrasher and rock and canon wrens: 


and even the great sage grouse, though 
now extinct in British Columbia, may 
vet be met in Saskatchewan. Most 
striking of all birds to the average 
visitor here, however, are the birds of 





1puntia, the prickly pear cactus, embiematic of 


the lands where the rain-god ts niggardly. Its 
axen bloom ts as lovely as tts spiny spears are 


nature 





striking birds of 


The Dig nau bs ¢ re tne m 

drv lands. Here is shown a family of ferruginous 
7 igi é a a? j-s airre Riller of th Dia 
prev. Where there are ground squirrels- 


there hover the great Buteos; the red, 
tailed, Swainson’s and ferruginous rough- 
legged hawks. They cap the fence posts 
or circle aloft in the blue; their shrill 
screams cut the air. Their huge stick- 
nests clog the branches of the poplars 
of the drv coulees or cling to the earthen 
cliffs of the bad lands. 
Canadian deserts and 
little known because we 
unconscious of them, have no pride in 
them, no literature pertaining to them. 
The bookshelves of our southern neigh- 
bours are crammed with the romance 
of the desert west. We have seen it for 
vears on the sereen; every news-stand 
is redolent of it. But our Canadian 
dry-lands are unsung, one might almost 
say unloved. Which is a_ pity. Fo 
these picturesque lands where the rain 
god is niggardly do their part in building 
up that composite diversity that, when 
Canadians become more nationally con- 
scious, will make them far more proud 
than their wonderful heritage 


their life are 
seem to be 


now of 
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Bermuda and Canada 


By Gustave Lanctét 


Bermuda 


Lord 


NCE we 
political 
Durham. 
rheumatic middle-aged ladies and indif- 


to 
under 


exported 
exiles 


ferent golf-ball chasers, as well as a 
good many that are neither, and in 
return receive onions and bananas, 


carrots and celery. Perhaps some time 
Canada may, with their consent, annex 
the islands—and perhaps not. 

Our relations with Bermuda 
multiplying so rapidly that it is difficult 
to keep in touch with the situation. 
Canada is her nearest British neighbour, 
720 miles only separating Halifax from 
Hamilton, the island capital. Politi- 
cally both countries enjoy similar repre- 
sentative institutions. The main in- 
terest of Great Britain in the islands, 
as a base for the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, would remain intact in case 
Bermuda united herself to Canada. As 
to the colony, it is a small isolated 
region with but 30,000 inhabitants. 
Would she not gain by joining hands 
with her big British sister up north ? 


are 


To-day we send there ° 


3 


Would that’s the 


Perhaps the hest way to consider such 


she, question ? 
a momentous problem is to present a 
short Jermuda’s general 
situation. 

It commonly asserted that the 
islands were discovered in 1515, but 
there exists a map of 1511 which shows 
an island named ‘‘La bermuda’. Most 
probably Bermuda was first sighted in 
1503, by Juan de Bermudez, though his 
recorded visit took place only in 1515. 

Two Spanish attempts at colonization 
brought forth no result. But the gold- 
laden galleons on their way back from 
the Spanish Main used the islands as 
a landmark, sailing up along the Gulf 
Stream to latitude 33°, thence to the 
Azores and some home port. The first 
Englishman to set foot on Bermudian 
shore was Henry May, whose com- 
mander, Captain de la Barbotiére, was 
wrecked in a French vessel on the north- 
ern reefs, in December 1593. It was an 
English shipwreck which brought its 
first settlers to Bermuda, on July 28th 


sketch Ol 


is 


ys 
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1609, when the Sea Venture, under Sir 
George Somers, leading a relief expedi- 
tion to Virginia, was forced to run ashore 
a quarter of a mile from the land, all 


lives and much of the goods being 
saved. After a few months the refugees 
built a large ship which successfully 
reached Virginia in 1610. Somers had 


been so impressed by Bermuda that he 
returned with a settlers to 
found a colony, but, on his early death 
in November of the same vear, the 
sailed for England. Their 
reports incited the Virginia Company 
to plant a colony in the Somers islands, 
as they were now called, which was 
effectively done by landing fifty sturdy 
emigrants on July 10th, 1612. 

In November of the same vear, the 
islands were ceded to a new corporation, 
the Bermuda Company. which turned 
over its rights to the Crown in 1614. 
Six months later a new proprietor was 
created by royal charter, under the name 
of The Government and Company of the 
City of London for the Plantation of the 
Somers Islands. In 1618 the islands were 
surveyed and divided into eight parts 
each called a tribe, but now known as 


group of 


colonists 





al Bermudian garden by the sea © Associate 
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parishes. In 1620, when the parishes 
contained but a few hundred inhabitants. 
the first House of Assembly was 
vened at St. George's, so that. the 
Bermuda Parliament is the oldest 
islative body in the Empire, except the 
British Parliament in England. The 
Islands remained under the rule of the 
London Company till 1684, when, owing 
to many complaints and petitions of the 
colonists, the charter was declared for- 
feited to the Crown and the land passed 
under the administration of the King. 
The same year appeared Bermuda's 
first newspaper. By 1687 the popula- 
tion had increased to 5,889 persons, 
including 1737 slaves, for slavery, in- 
troduced in 1616, was not abolished till 
1834, the slave-owners being com- 
pensated by Great Britain. In 1780 the 
population had made big gains, being 
estimated at 15,000 souls. 
During all these vears the 
were specially given to maritime activ- 
ities, ship-building and the carrying 
trade. It is interesting to note that in 
IS38 eight Canadian rebellion leaders 
were exiled to Bermuda by Lord 
Durham, but were liberated the same 


Con- 


leg- 


islands 
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spot on the north shore 


coloured spect 


the last 
maritime 


the con- 


of 
the 


vear. After the middle 
century the decline 
industry, brought about by 
struction. of iron-built ships, inflicted 
great hardships on the islanders. As a 
result the population began to dwindle 
so rapidly that in 1844 there were only 


ot 


10,125 persons, 4327 white and 5798 
coloured. 
During the last fifty vears the 


Bermudians have applied their industry 
agricultural pursuits with a great 
deal of They raise potatoes, 
onions—the famous Bermuda 
and large quantities of green vegetables, 
mainly carrots, lettuce and celery. By 
far the larger portion of the exports 
still go to the United States, but, owing 
to the higher tariff, they are now being 


to 
SUCCESS, 


onions 


diverted to Canada. During the last 
three decades the tourist trade has 


become the great industry of the country. 
Its propinquity and evenness of climate 
have made Bermuda a favourite resort 


for Americans and Canadians, who 
flock there in greater numbers every 
vear. The money in circulation its 
British currency, but American and 


Canadian money is readily accepted. 
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Bermuda 
A ssoctl ited Screen 
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Bermudas may 
be described as a group about 300 
small islands, of which not more than 
fifty are inhabited. The largest, called 


Geographically the 


of 


the Main Island, is about fourteen 
miles in length and a mile in average 
width. The highest point is only 240 
feet above sea _ level. All the islands, 
taken together, embrace about 12.400 
acres or 19 square miles. They form 
an irregular oval ring, in an almost 
continuous chain, and there iss un- 


interrupted communication by bridges 
and causeways—for a distance of about 
22 miles. 

The climate is noted for its mildness 
and equality. There is really no winter, 
the thermometer never falls below 
10 degrees of Fahrenheit. The summers 
always moderate, the thermometer 


rs Bs) 


are 
rarely rising above 80 degrees. 

Politically the Government of 
Bermuda is presided over by a Governor 
appointed by the Crown. The adminis- 
tration is carried by an Executive 
Council consisting of four official and 
three unofficial members. The  Legis- 
lative Council is composed of nine 
members, three of whom official 


on 


are 
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Here is a small part of a field of them. 
©)Canadian National Ratlways. 
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ont Street, Hamilton, with a liner at the dock. Note the absence of motor-cars, not allowed on the islands. 


© Associated Screen Nex 





The house of the Trish poet, Tom Moore where he wrote the ramous times: 


Oh! could you view the scenery dear 
That now beneath my window lies 
You'd think that Nature lavish'd here 
Her purest wave, her softest skies 
lo make a heaven for love to sigh in 
For bards to live and saints to die in! 
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House ol \s- 


eleeted 


unofficial The 
consists of thirty-six 
The qualification for a 
is the possession of a freehold property 
of at least £60 value, and for a member 
of the House of Assembly, £240. 
The members of the Executive Council 
and of both Houses are granted 
indemnity of 8 shillings or approximately 
$2 for each day’s attendance. 
There are no colour restrictions, 
the franchise is open to all adult male 
citizens. With a voting power of ap- 
proximately 1100 white and 750 colour- 
ed, only four men of colour have been 
elected to Parliament. Women = are 
excluded from the franchise, even if 
owners of freehold property, in both 
parliamentary and parochial elections. 
There is no direct taxation on property 
by the Government. The 
municipal taxation is ex- 


and SIX 
sembly 


members voter 


an 


and 


ol income 
parochial o1 


channel to 


the harbour at Hamilton 


C Canadtar Vationa 


oOne- 


tremely light less than 
quarter of one cent on an assessment far 
below actual value. Although the rev- 
enue of Bermuda is not large, it is quite 
sufficient to meet all the the 
colony, and the islands are in the happy 
and unusual position of generally com- 
pleting the vear with a surplus instead 
of a deficit. 

Looking at the situation as a 
one is rather the « 
that the Bermudians, living in an earthly 
Paradise, leading simple and reasonably 


averaging 


needs ol 


whole. 


forced to ‘conclusion 


care-free lives, enjoying, for the most 
part, that happy medium between 
poverty and wealth, escaping the dis- 


comforts of the former and the worries 
of the latter, labouring as a colony unde 
no special internal difficulties or external 
complications, might be well advised to 
let well enough alone, remembering the 
fable of the dog and the bone. 
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Editor’s Note Book 








Our Contributors 


Marius Barbeau needs no introduction 
to readers of the Journal. He tells us 
things about the early 
Canadian painter, Cornelius Krieghoff, 
as an interpreter of Canadian scenery 
and Canadian life and character about 
the middle of the last century. W. K. Gibb, 


some essential 


of Toronto. travelled SOO miles on the 
Yukon River and describes some of 
his experiences. R. S. Falk, a well- 
known South African journalist, writes 
entertainingly of one of the world’s 
greatest waterfalls, Victoria Falls on 
the Zambezi. Hamilton M. Laing, of 
Comox, B.C. reminds us that we have 


deserts in Western Canada, though not 
of the extreme type, and that we have 
no reason to be ashamed of them. 
Gustave Lanctét, of the Public Archives 
of Canada, has ideas of his own about 
our little neighbour Bermuda, and her 
destiny, and offers them to his fellow 
members of the Canadian Geographical 


Society. 
Annual Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Geographical Society was held 
in the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, on 
the evening of February 21st, with the 
President, Dr Charles Camsell, in the 
chair. The President was able to tell 
the meeting that the Society had 
managed to weather the storm of 
depression, notwithstanding the fact 
that to the storm had been added the 
failure of the Society’s former publishers, 
Woodward Press. Mr George A.Mackie, 


who has published the Journal 
since its reorganization in December, 
1932—and to whose courage and 


resourcefulness and unconquerable op- 
timism the Society is deeply indebted 

reported steady improvement both in 
the membership and in the advertising 
revenue. The Treasurer’s statement 
brought out the astonishing fact that, 
although handicapped with the burden 
of a $25,000 deficit bequeathed to it by 
the Society’s former publishers, the 


Journal had practically broken even on 
the year’s operation. There is every 
reason to believe that the coming year 
will put the Society’s magazine definitely 
on a self-supporting basis, and pave the 
way toward other activities for the 
promotion of Canadian Geography, tn 
the which the Society 
has had in mind since its organization. 

Following the Annual General Meet- 
ing, Mr A. N. Narraway, Chief of 
Aerial Surveys of the Department of 
the Interior of Canada, delivered the 
annual address, on the influence of the 
aeroplane upon exploration and mapping 
in Canada. The address was illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

The Board of Directors of the Society 
held its last meeting immediately before 
the Annual General Meeting; and the 
new Board met after Mr. Narraway’s 
address. The officers elected for the 
coming vear are: President,-Dr Charles 
Camsell; First Vice-President, Dr J. 
Mackintosh Bell; Second Vice-President, 
Charles G. Cowan; Honorary Secretary, 
Oswald S. Finnie; Honorary Treasurer, 
kK. S. Martindale; Honorary Counsel, 
QO. M. Biggar, K.C. 


broadest 


sense 


Oberammergau and Wagner 

Canadians who are planning to travel 
in Europe this summer will have read 
with particular interest Senator 
Murphy’s article on Oberammergau and 
the Passion Play in the February 
number of the Journal. They will also 
doubtless be glad to know that the 
dates have been announced for the 
Wagner Festival Plays at Bayreuth. 
Beginning with Parsifal on July 22nd, 
the festival runs through to August 
23rd, covering the series of Wagner 
operas, Meistersinger, Walkuere, Sieg- 
fried, Goetterdammerung, and the three 
Rings of Rheingold. Richard Strauss 
will conduct Parsifal, while the rest of 
the operas will be under the direction 
of Karl Elmendorff. During the festival 
the famous collection of Wagner’s 
original manuscripts will be open to 
the public at Bayreuth. 
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12 inch ball 


Height 
18 inches 


You Should 
HAVE A GLOBE 


And Here's One for You 
That’s a Bargain 


Through a special arrangement with the 
distributors, we are able to offer this de-luxe 
globe at a price considerably below the usual 
price of a globe of the same quality 


The maps are up-to-the-minute in accuracy, 
showing a wealth of detail, including trade 
routes and distances, ocean currents etc., with 
the maximum of legibility in non-fading colors 


The Pyroxylin finish is markable and washable 
and the surface will not crack nor peel nor 
discolor with age. Solid walnut table base, 
in modern design. Metal parts finished in 
statuary bronze 

It is a wonderful opportunity to acquire a first 
class globe at a low price—$10.00, carriage 
extra 

Also available in cradle floor-mounting, 32 
inches high, at $18.50 


SEND ORDERS TO 


Canadian Geographical Journal 
SUN LIFE BLDG. MONTREAL 






Wise Words from Lewis Carroll 

In the recently-published Letters o 
Lewts Carroll to his Child-Friends, whic} 
will be reviewed later, is included 
little document that he published as ; 
pamphlet many years ago, “Eight o: 
Nine Wise Words about Letter-Writ- 
ing”. The advice is so eminently sound 
that, although addressed to children, it 
can be read with profit by all of us 
Without attempting to give the charac- 
teristic illustrations used to support 
gestion these maxims, some of the latter 
may be repeated here, with the sugges- 
tion that vou get the book and read 
these Wise Words. ‘*Write legibly” savs 
Lewis Carroll, having himself been the 
victim of friends who didn’t. “Put 
vour address in full at the top of the 


paper.” “Put the date in full-—and 
never merely the day of the week.” 
“Don’t fill more than a page and a 
half with apologies for not having 
written sooner.” “‘Don’t repeat your- 
self." “If vou have written something 
that may irritate your friend, put 
your letter aside until next day.” 


“Don't try to have the last word.” “If 
you ever write jestingly in dispraise of 
your friend, be sure to exaggerate 
enough to make the jest obvious’’. 
“If there is to be an enclosure, put it 
in the envelope at once. If it is left 
until the end, it probably will be over- 
looked.” ‘*Postseripts should not con- 
tain the real gist of a letter. They are 
designed rather to throw into the shade 
any little matter we do not wish to 
make a fuss about.”’ All very sound. 


Banding Wild Birds 


One of the most admirable forms of 
international cooperation is that carried 
out by scientific agencies of Canada 
and the United States, in the banding 
of birds as a means of studying and 
solving problems relating to their migra- 
tion, range, breeding grounds and general 
life history. The general public is urged 
to aid in this work by watching for 
bands on the legs of any birds that 
may come into their possession and 
reporting to the Commissioner of the 
National Parks Service in Ottawa, 
giving the number on the band, the 
date on which the bird was taken, as 
well as the locality, and whether the 
bird was killed, found dead, or captured 
alive. Information will be furnished 
to persons who are interested. 
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Another Centenary 


Something was said last month about 
the approaching celebration of the 
eentenary of the incorporation — of 
Toronto, which is to be on an elaborate 
such an important 
demands Another Ontario community, 
It now appears also celebrates this vear 
hundred years of life as an incor- 
porated town. Cornwall was incor- 
porated as a village in 1834, and as a 
town in 1846. The history of the place 
seems, however, to gO back to the very 


scale, as occasion 


beginnings of settlement in Uppei 
(‘anada, there having been a= small 
pioneer community on or about the 


site of Cornwall as early as 1786, under 
the name New Johnstown. It was the 
centre of the settlement of United 
Empire Loyalists who, driven out of the 
revolting Colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board, made their way to the banks of 
the Upper St. Lawrence. The early 
name was probably given in honour of 
Sir John Johnson, as many of the first 
settlers were veterans of his regiment. 
It was in Cornwall that John Strachan, 
afterwards the fighting Bishop of 
Toronto, and one of the dominant 
members of the Family Compact, opened 
his famous Grammar School in 1803. 
Many years later the town became 
known as an important manufacturing 
centre for cottons, woollens, flour, paper 
and pulp, and other commodities, includ- 
ing lacrosse sticks. Incidentally in the 
old days when Canadians still played 
their national game, Cornwall produced 
one of the successful teams in 
Eastern Canada. 


most 


Toronto in 1799 
Alexander Macdonell, Sheriff of the 
Home District, kept a journal, from 
which one gets glimpses of life in 


Toronto, or York as it was then called, 
one hundred and thirty-five years ago. 
One can only find room here for a few 
fragments. The time is January, 1799. 
“Fine, clear cold weather. Went 

to the Council Office at ten. Made 


entries in the State Book. Solicitor 
General called and lodged some peti- 
tions. At two o'clock left the office 
and walked to the Garrison. Dined 
at the Mess. Official accounts of 
Nelson's victory Battle of the Nile 
arrived. Returned from the Garrison 
with Gray in his Cariole. Informed 
the President that the people wanted 
to illuminate in consequence of 
Nelson's victory. He ordered his 
rooms to be illuminated; assisted in 
doing so. The Miss Willcocks called 
in and drank tea. Mr Willeocks 


windows broke tn consequence of his 


not illuminating. Powell and J. Pell 
arrived in a double sleigh from 
Niagara. Paid a visit to the Chief 
Justice; sat there some time. Burns 
and Gray dined with me. An indif- 
ferent dinner; drank nearly a_ bottle 
of port each besides two bottles of 
porter. Burns, MacNabb and Allan 
called in the evening; drank, 


three bottles more porter; bread and 
cheese. All retired but Burns. Mul- 
led some wine for Old Mary who had 
been sick all day. Could not make 
her hear me; sent her the 
blankets off my bed, supposing her 
cold. Conversation during the eve- 
ning chiefly about Willcocks’ windows 


one of 


being broken. Different opinions; 
mine that he deserved to have them 
broken. Having a small cold, mulled 


some wine, bathed my feet and went 
to bed.” 


How they Travelled in 1846 


Sir Richard Bonnyeastle describes a 
side trip from Yonge Street eighty-eight 
vears ago. ‘‘The four wheels” he says 
“are attached without any springs to a 
long body formed of straight boards, 
like a piano-case only more clumsy; in 
which, resting on inside rims or battens 
are two seats with or without backs, 
generally without, on which, perhaps, a 
hay-cushion or a buffalo-skin, or both, 
are placed. Two horses, good, bad, or 


indifferent, as the case may be, drag 
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you along with a clever driver who is 
usually an Irishman. For two dollars 
and a half a day he will drive you to 
Melville Island or Parry Sound, if you 
will only stick by him; and he jogs 


along, smoking his dudeen, over ecor- 
duroy roads, through mudholes that 
would astonish a cockney, and over 


sand and swamp, rocks and rough 
places enough to dislocate every joint 
in your body, all his own being used to 
it. He will keep you au courant at the 
same time, tell the name of every settler 
and settlement, and some good stories 
to boot. He is a capital fellow is Paddy 
the driver, generally a small farmer, and 
always has a contract with the com- 
missariat.”’ 


Beginnings of Lethbridge 


Mr Higinbothum, his entertaining 
book When the West was Young, (to be 
reviewed later), has many interesting 
things to say about the pioneers who 
took part in the building of the founda- 
tions of Lethbridge,in Southern Alberta, 
and their adventures on the frontier. 
In his chapter on the Beginnings of 
Lethbridge he gets off to a spectacular 
start. “Babylon, Athens, Carthage, 
Rome and London once had their 
heginnings and so had Lethbridge.’ 
As a plain statement of fact that is 
unquestionably true, although a trifle 
breath-taking. ‘‘Where less than fifty 
years ago”’ continues Mr Higinbotham 
“the Indian, buffalo, timber-wolf and 
coyote roamed free and unmolested, 
fair, broad-streeted and progressive city 
has arisen.”’ That, also, is true, though 
not so startling. Lethbridge had its 
beginning in a coal mine, and was known 
for a time as Coal Banks, and later as 
Coalhurst. The present name was given 
in honour of William Lethbridge, who 
had been associated with Sir Alexander 
Galt in the development of the town and 
the resources of the surrounding district. 
Coal means much to Alberta, and there 
is no fear of Canada ever running out 
of that necessary commodity. As Mr 
Higinbotham points out, 87 per cent of 
all the coal reserves of the Dominion, 
65 per cent of the coal in the British 
Empire, and 14 per cent of the world’s 
entire supply of coalare in that province. 
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Islands of history and romance. White 
bungalows nestling on cedar covered 
hills . . . stately palms swaying in the 
breeze . . . blue birds and red birds... 


roses and oleanders . . . glimpses of a 


turquoise sea . . . the charm and quiet 
of by-gone centuries coupled with all 
that’s best in modern comfort. 
For beautiful illustrated Booklet, con 
sult any Travel Agent or write direct 
to the Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 











years... 


Operation figures for Canadian Airways 
for 1933 demonstrate in no uncertain 
manner the progress of air transporta- 
tion in Canada. 





1933 193] 
Express and Freight 
(Ibs. 2,522,233 764,449 
Mail 328,618 459,458 
Passengers 16,942 8,047 
Miles Flown 1,165,434 1,832,794 
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Toronto Office - 1430 Canadian Bank of Commerce Building 
Edmonton Office - “i Richardson Building 
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in name for a tradition of enduring excel- 
lence. Appointments, cuisine, service and 
comfort... all create a luxurious charm 
and sense of well-being to accentuate the 
enjoyment of your stay, be it of short or 
long duration. Shops, theatres and all the 
rendezvous of smart New York are at your 
doorstep. 


Madison at 46th 
Albert Keller, President 


The Ritz-Carlton of Boston is under the same management 
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Fort Niagara 
The celebrations this vear in conn 

tion with the old fort at the mout 
of the Niagara remind us that th 
history of that place goes back into th: 
early days of the French period. M) 
Severance, in An Old Frontier of France 
points out that the first building erected 
by civilized men on the banks of the 
Niagara was the palisaded house at 
Lewiston built by La Motte and _ his 
men, December 16th to Sth, 1678 
The following vear La Salle commenced 
the construction of what he named 
Fort Conty, on the present site of Fort 
Niagara. La Salle says in his narrative 
that. owing to the loss of his vessel 
on Lake Ontario, he had been obliged 
to use. most of his men during the 
winter for the transport of what he had 
been able to save from it, and had 
therefore contented himself with build- 
ing at Fort Conty only “two redoubts 
10 feet square, upon a point easy of 
defence, made of great timbers, one 
upon another, musket-proof, and joined 
by a palisade.”” He put a sergeant in 
charge with several men, “who during 
mv absence allowed all this work to 
burn, through negligence, and not being 
in a position to reestablish it, there 
remains there only a magazine.”’ 


Niagara Falls 
Tonty, the faithful friend and com- 
panion of La Salle, visited the Falls 
in 1679, on his way to the shipyard above 
where the first vessel to sail the uppet 


lakes was under construction the 
famous Griffon. Tonty writes of the 
Falls: “I may say that it is the most 


beautiful fallin all the world. According 
to our reckoning, it descends — per- 
pendicularly 500 feet and is at least 
200 toises (1279 feet) in width. It 
throws up vapors which can be seen 
l6 leagues away, and it can be heard 
a like distance when the weather is 
calm. When swans and bustards become 
caught in the current, they are unable 
to take flight, and are dead before 
reaching the bottom of the fall.” 

A more famous description, however 
is that of Tonty’s contemporary, Father 
Hennepin, in his book A New Discovery 
of a large Country in America. ‘‘Be- 
twixt the Lakes Ontario and Erie, there 
is a vast and prodigious Cadence of 
Water which falls down after a surprising 
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Starting with the famous fair- 
weather voyage to Cape Town... 
a thousand thrilling sights await 
you in South Africa. 
The primitive Zulu villages, with 
their picturesque life and 
customs . Mysterious 
Zimbabwe and the cave- 
paintings of the bushmen 
. The matchless wonders 
of Victoria Falls, Johan- 
nesburg The Golden, 


Kimberley and its diamonds, the Alp-like Drakens- 
berg. 


to South Africa for travel adventure 


and splendid golf, tennis, fishing and surf sports. 











and full information as to steamship rates. 
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Are World Currency 
They may be cashed or 


spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 





Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 
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Golden sunlight splashes on the blue and silver of a thousand 


surfs... Tonight the Southern Cross will fling a filigree of fire 
across a purple sky, and from mountain forests — ered 
plains ascend the incense of giant eucalyptu the fragr 

of infinite, exquisite blossoms 

Barter dreary ice-bound days for radiant adventure in the 
en “ena of summer...for a glorious transition 
through the glamorous isles of the South Seas ... Hawaii 
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comfort you've known... then count on a thousand you've 


never imagined 
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and astonishing manner, insomuch t! 
the Universe does not afford its paral] 
At the foot of this horrible precipi 
we meet with the river Niagara, whi 
is not above half a quarter of a leag 
broad, but is wonderfully deep in son 
places. It is so rapid above this desce: 
that it violently hurries down the wild 
beasts while endeavouring to pass 
to feed on the other side, they not being 
able to withstand the foree of its current 
which invariably casts them down head 
long above six hundred feet. This 
wonderful Downfall is compounded o 
two great cross-streams of water, and 
two falls, with an isle sloping along th 
middle of it. The waters which fall 
from this vast height, do foam and boil! 
after the most hideous manner imagi- 
nable, making an outrageous noise, more 
terrible than that of Thunder; for when 
the wind blews from off the South, 
their dismal roaring may be heard above 
fifteen leagues off. The river Niagara 
having thrown itself down this incredible 
precipice, continues its impetuous cours¢ 
with an inexpressible rapidity. Were it 
not for this vast Cataract, which inter- 
rupts navigation, they might sail with 
Barks or greater Vessels above four 
hundred and fifty leagues further.” 





THEY ALL GO 
IN 
TORONTO 
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On your next trip to Toronto, go 
where prominent people entertain 
their friends...where distinguished 
visitors always stay. Go to The King 
Edward Hotel! 

Enjoy the famous King Edward 


food, created by a chef who has 
been decorated by The French COMFORTABLE and CONVENIENT 


@ Delightful Colonial atmosphere in 
aa : the very center of New York’s most 
Luigi Romanelli, whose band was worthwhile activities — social, theat- 
voted “Canada’s Best” by radio rical and shopping. The Barclay has 
always been the favorite of those 
who seek exclusiveness and unosten- 





Government. Enjoy the music of 


audiences. Enjoy the large, airy, 


rooms. Low rates start at $3. tatious service for overnight or a more 
ul extended visit. Rates are commen- 
7 ] J 7 . . 
P. KIRBY HUNT, Manager surate with the times. 


King hdward = 24ST om sTREET 
Hotel New York. 
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Amongst the New Books | 





London 


By E. E 


1933. 


Reynolds. 
10/6. 


Vansen. 
Geoffrey Bles 
This is the first biography of one of 

the greatest of Aretic explorers. But 

while Fridtjof Nansen will be remember- 
ed by the world principally because of 
his achievements and adventures with 
the Fram in Polar seas, it must not be 
forgotten that he took a leading part 
in the events that led up to the separa- 
tion of his native Norway from the 
neighbouring kingdom of Sweden; and 

from the larger world standpoint, did 

splendid work in the repatriation of 

prisoners of war, famine relief, and 
other activities of the League of Nations. 

Of all of this Mr Reynolds’ writes 

straightforwardly. Nor should one for- 

get that Nansen was not only a man 
of action, but could and did tell the 
story of what he had seen and felt in 

a number of books. 

. . x 

A Very Gallant Gentleman. By L. C. 

Bernaccht. Toronto: Thomas Nelson's 


Sons. 1933. $2.75. 
From the Arctic to the Antarctic: 
from Nansen to Titus Oates. Nansen 


is remembered because of a lifetime of 
achievement; Oates because of a single 
act of supreme sacrifice. And yet, as 
Commander Bernacchi has shown, al- 
though Oates died at the age of thirty- 
two, he had packed into those few years 
many experiences. His was a short but 
a very full life. His courage and deter- 
mination as a youngster of twenty in 
the Boer War won him a recommenda- 


tion for the Victoria Cross. Nothing 
that he did in battle could, however, 
approach the final act. No heroics. 


his comrades in 


Not even farewell to 
the tent. He simply walked out into 
the Antarctic blizzard to inevitable 


death—to give Scott, Bowers and Wilson 
one slight chance of winning through. 
Had any man a more perfect epitaph 
than that cut upon the rude cross that 
marks the scene of his sacrifice 
“Hereabouts died a very gallant gentle- 
man.” 


The Andaman Islanders. By A. R 
Radcliffe-Brown. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1933. 


from the Eskimo in the 
Aretie to the Andaman Islanders be- 
tween Burma and the Equator. And 
vet we have in the latter as in the former 
the effects of adaptation to a special 
environment. The purely geographical 
part of Mr Radeliffe-Brown’s book is 
pretty well confined to the Introduction, 
the book proper dealing with the social 
the Islanders, their 
religions and mag- 


It’s a far ery 


organization of 
ceremonial customs, 


ical beliefs, myths and legends and 
language. Marco Polo said of the 
Andaman Islanders, “they are a most 


brutish and savage race, having heads, 
and teeth resembling those of the 
canine species. Their dispositions are 
cruel and every person, not being of 
their nation, whom they can lay their 
hands upon, they kill and eat.” Their 
reputation has improved somewhat since 
the thirteenth century, but even to-day 
it can hardly be said that they are 
either a lovable or a civilized people. 


eves, 


* * * 


The Eskimos. Their Environment and 
Folkways. By Edward Moffat Weyer. 
New Haven: Vale University Press. 
1932. $5 


Back to the Arctic, and that hardy, 
cheery race that manages to make a 
living in its inhospitable wilderness. 
Dr Weyer has made a very complete 
study of this people and their environ- 
ment, adding to his own investigations 
in the Aretic those of many others, 
including Stefansson and Diamond Jen- 
ness. He discusses the position of the 
Eskimo among peoples of the world, the 
extraordinary way they have managed 
to adapt themselves to their habitat, 
their food economy and _ hunting 
methods, their habitations and home 
life, how they travel in winter and sum- 
mer, their manners and customs, religion 


and folk-lore. 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada 


FENUE report of the Company for 1933 is one of consistent and constructive 
progress. Its achievements enhance the impressive record of public service 
it has rendered during the sixty-three years of its existence. 

In 1933, as in the preceding three years, people generally experienced exceptional 

anxiety, the result of incomes being either impaired or entirely cut off. At such 

a time the unfailing aid and security of life insurance proved of very great value. 

In this service the Sun Life Company bore a worthy share. During the year it 

paid out (exclusive of policy loans) nearly $100,000,000 to policyholders and bene- 

ficiaries. Similarly, during the four years of depression it has paid out over 
$380,.000,000. 

Notwithstanding these substantial payments, the Company, during the same 

four-year period, increased its assets by $55,000,000—its insurances in force by 

over $307,000.000. 


Sixty-third Annual Report - 3933 
ASSURANCES IN FORCE. December 31. 1933 $2,770. 453.87 I 


This large amount, the accumulating estates of nearly a million Sun Life 
policyholders, will become payable to them or their dependents during 
this generation a stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR 216,567, 441 


INCOME 152,235,821 
DISBURSEMENTS 127,505,801 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 24,730,020 


PAYMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 
During the year 1933 97,457,059 
Since Organization $00,170,033 


ASSETS 624,146,035 
Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others; stocks: preferred 
and common; loans on mortgages; real estate; loans on Company policies: 
cash in banks, and other assets. 

LIABILITIES 609,965.832 


Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy reserve —the amount 
set aside to guarantee all policy payments as they become due. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) and balance at credit 
of shareholders’ account S3.542.5147 


RESERVE for depreciation—in mortgages and real 
estate 1.885.904 


SURPLUS 5,951,752 
$14,180,205 


The valuation of bonds and stocks has been made on the basis prescribed for all com- 
panies by the Insurance Department of the Dominion of Canada and in confomity 
with the basi« authorized by the Departments of Insurance of the various provinces 
of Canada. 

Policy liabilities have been valued by the full net level premium method.a standard more 
exacting than required under the stringent provisions of the Dominion Insurance Act. 





Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 
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